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MEMOIRS of the celebrated ALBERT DE HALLER, M. D. 
LBERT DE HALLER was the fon of Nicholas de Hal- 


ler, advocate and chancellor of the county of Berne, and 
was born onthe 18th of Oétober, 1798. e was of an antient 
Patrician family ; and his mother, Anne Mary Enguel, was 
daughter to a member of that republic’s fovereign council. 

Albert, at a very early period of life, gave uncommon proofs 
of genius. He appeared to poffefs an active mind, a capability 
of enduring labour, a retentive memory, and a tafte for the for- 
mation of ufefuland curious colleétions, 

His family had always been diftinguifhed for their piety, and 
Haller was taught to remember his Creator in the days of his 
youth. While religion, however, formed his moral character, 
he cultivated his mind with uncommon affiduity and quicknefs, 
At nine years of age he Could tranflate from the Greek, and 
was acquainted with the firft rudiments of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, He compoted for his own ufe a Chaldaic grammar, 
and a Greek lexicon, He extraéted from Bayle and Moreri an 
hiftorical diéticnary, which he afterwards deltroyed. 

He was intended .or the church, and placed under the care of 
a tutor, who was more eminent for the perfecution to which his 
religious tenets had expofed him, than for his learning and be- 
nevolence of heart. ‘The conduct of this pedagogue was ri- 
gorous and auftere, though Haller was of a weak conttitution, 
and required no harfh treatment to induce him to profecute his 
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ftudies. The pupil’s fondne *fs for learning was invincible ; and 
inftead of raifir nga difguit to literature, this a{perity only pro- 
duced a fatire, in Latin verfe, gainit the tutor. Haller was 
then only ten years old ; but the conduct of this Orbilius made 
fo deep an impreffion on his youthful mind, that the fight of 
him ever afterwards occafioned an involun tary terror. 

Haller loit his father when he was thirteen ; and though he 
found himfelf in po‘leffion of little befides his natural abilities, 
he acquired the liberty of chufing a profeflion, and of direCting 
his ftudies to thofe objects which feemed beft adapted to the na- 
tural bent of his genius. 

He fpent fome time at the public fchool, where he was foon 
diftinpuithed for uncommon abilities. He exhibited his theme 
in Greek, when Latin only was prefcribed, and, before the 
ufual age, he pafled through his claffical examinations. 

Eighteen months were {pent in the trammels of fo tedious a 
mode of education. Haller then obtained permiffion to vitit 2 
{chool-fellow, whofe father lived at Bienne. He was an emi- 
nent phyfician, but enthofiaftically attached to the fyftems of 
Defcartes. Conformable to thefe tenets were the inftruCions 
which his youthful gueft received. Poetry, however, was pre- 
ferred to philofophy, and he wrote feveral poems, which he 
faved at the rifk of his life, when the houfe in which he reiided 
had taken fire ; and congratulated himfelf that he cou‘ {0 pre- 
ferve what he then deemed ineftimable treafures. 

The fictions of poetry, however, were foon difcarded, and 
philofophy occupied his mind without a rival ; and fo matured 
was his judgement, that he refolutely condemned to the flames 
thofe very produétions, which but twelve months before he had 
fo hazardoufly refcued. Among thefe poems were fevera) {a- 
tires. This fpecies of compofition feemed to have been well 
adapted to Haller’s genius, As he advanced in life, his know- 
ledge of human nature, and his natural goodnefs of heart, 
taught him that a virtuous man fhould rarely employ ponifh- 
ment which cannot correct. 

The bent of Haller’s difpofitions had ftrongly urged him to 
the contemplation of nature. In order, therefore, to puriue 
this favourite object, he determined to devote himéfelf to the 
fiudy of phyfic. By this choice he was not precluded from of- 
fices in the late, though the occupation did not lead to them ; 
as the government of Berne admit the ufeful and learned pro- 
feflions, though they confine their offices to a fixed number of 
families. 

In 1723, he went to Tubingen, and, under Camerarius and 
Duvernoi, profecuted his fudies with unabated ardour. At fix- 
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teen years of age, he began his travels ; his difgut for wine, 
which was occationed by his witnefling the excefies ef the fa- 
dents at Tubingen, retrained him within due bounds, and pre- 


ne 


vented the dangers which might have rendered deQructive the li- 
berty which he enjoyed at that early period. 

He arrived at Leyden in May, 1725, where Boerhaave then 
divided his time between medical confultations and academical 
leftures. This great man had, about fifteen months before, re- 
covered from an illnefs, the hiltory of which can fearcely be 
read without horror. For five months he Jay on his back in 
bed, without daring to attempt any motion. ‘* The lcatt et- 
fort renewed his torments, (fays his biographer,) which were fo 
exquilite, that he was at length not only deprived of motion, 
but of fenfe.”’ His recovery, which had been ardently detired, 
was celebrated with genetel joy, and public illaminations. 

Boechaave foon difcovered the rare abilities of his fcholar, 
who found not only a profeffor of talents the moft fplendid, 
but every concomitant atiiftance that could encourage ttudents, 
and invite their application. 

He was foon, however, obliged to take a journey, for the re- 
covery of his health, into Lower Germany. He was not long 
abfent from Leyden, and at his return took the degree of doc- 
tor of phyfic. In his thefis, which was eminently ingenious, 
he expofed Cowitz’s pretended difcovery of a falivary duct, and 
confuted it by diffeétions of brutes and human bodies. 

He went to England in 1727, and formed an intimacy with 
Sir Hans Sloane, whofe natural co!leétions were then an object 
of univerfal attention. He became acquainted with Plamtee, 
Chefelden, and Douglas, whole profeflional abilities were then 
highly diltinguifhed. 

After vifiting Oxford, he pafled over to France. His refi- 
dence at Paris was of fhort duration ; for a neighbour informed 
againft him, on account of the offenfiveneis of a body which 
Haller was diffecting. He apprehended that the laws againft 
thofe who take up dead bodies extended to the anatomilts, and 
left a country in which he fuppofed every enquirer jnto {cientilic 
truth was expofed to imminent danger. 

In order to fhun this fcrutinizing obfervation, he went to 
Bafil, and ftudied mathematics, under John Bernouilli, that he 
might enable himfelf, by this fcience, to avoid reafoning on me- 
chanical principles, with refpect to medicine. He alfo applied 
himfelf to botany, which he had hitherto avoided from averfion, 
and cultivated it with fuch fuccefs, that he formed the plan of a 
book on this fubject, when he was {carcely acquainted with tl 
molt common plant, This work he afterwards completed and 
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publithed, under the title of Exumeratio Methedica Stirpium 
Helvetia Indigenar Uji, &c. 

Wien Haller had reached his 22d year, he returned to his na- 
tive country, and refolutely purfued the plans which he had for- 
merly adopted, 

Poetry was now again in favour, and Haller drew his idea: 
from nature, fuch as he had obferved her, amidift the ceatelefs 
fnows of he Alpine mountains. He fometimes invettigated 
mat'iematical and moral queitions in his poems : fometimes de- 
fcribed the fweets of a raral life, the bieflings of friendhhip, 
and the raptures of virtuous fociety: fometimes he paints vice 
in her proper colours : vice, 

** That to be hated, needs but to be feen.”’ 
Sometimes he pours dis anathemas againft hypocrify and into- 
lerance, while his defcriptions of religion render her at once at- 
tractive, and an object of reverence. 

To the influence of Haller’s two friends, Mr. Stahalin, afters 
wards profeilor at Bafil, and Mr. Geiner, profeffor and canon of 
Zurich, the worid are indebted for his return to the mufes. 
Thefe poems were ioon tranflated into French. Philofophy 
and poctry appeared in the clofeft union ; and Europe, with 
aftonifhment, perufed the productions of a poet, who wasa Ger- 
man and a phyfician. 

lis ftusies, however, were on!y admitted to relieve his mind, 
whea it was harraffed with long and laborious anatomical dif- 
quifitions. They did not prevent his laying the foundations of 
that vaft extent of knowledge which comprehended almott every 
fpecies of fcience. Neither the viciflitudes of fortune, at a 
move advanced period of life, nor any embarraffment in his af- 
fairs, could divert his attention from the allurements of fcience. 
His memory was retentive, and he accaftomed himifelf to exact. 
nefs of arranging. He extracted, when he read, whatever ap- 
peared of conlequence, and treafured up the various difcoveries 
of every age, and e very nation. 

A natural cefect in his eyes was an impediment to his pro- 
grefs in his favourite ftudy of botany, In the years 1730, and 
1739, he vificed the high eff mc untains of Jura and the Alps: 
he climbed up the Glaciers, with great fatigue and jmminent 
danger ; and in bis botanical excurfions he travelled through fe- 
veral of the marthes and plains ot Switzerland. During thefe 
journies, his refearches were not confined to botany : he at- 
tended, with equal ardour, to mineralogy, zoology, and <o all 
the other branches of natural hiftory. 

So numerous were Haller’s proteéto rs, 0 powerful were his 
friends, and fo univerfally Vancctonee’ « was the fuperiority of 
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his talents, that in 1734 a public amphith«atre was eftablithed 


by the repub of Berne, in which he taught anatomy He 
was appoinied p ian to the hofpital ; he was bsnesiel j ‘with 
the care and arrangement of the public library, and the cabi- 
net of medals. (] hefe tie catalogued, examined, and fet in or- 


dev, during che firft year of his ippointment. 

His own country, however, wes not aloie to reap the advan- 
tages of his extraordinary abilities King George i. eftab- 
lithed a botanical, anatemica!, and furgical profeiiorthip, in the 
: en, and conferred it on Haller ; whofe la- 
iwed, would promote, in the higheft de- 





univerlity oO 
bours, he juitiy 
grec, the proiperiey of that Seminary. He accepted the royal 
gift, and with his wife and taree children left Berne, his-native 
country, in which us youth, at prefent, was a bar to his res 
ceiving any very iucy tare employment. 

ilis journey was fat und tedious. His own health was 
infirm : he was a ftranger to the country: the diflance was 
great, and children are not eafily conveyed. Juft at his arrival 
the carriage was overturned, aad his beloved Marianne, whofe 








perfonal attractions i engayed his heart before marriage, as 
her tweetneis of ciipoutioa had enfured it afterwards, died in 
coniequence of iome injury which the received by this accident. 

Hailer did not immediately recover this fhock: his friends 
and relations were at a diilance ; he was in a jand of ftranyers. 
At lengta, however, the rectita le of his mind taught him to 


fearch jor confolation in literary fociety, in {cientine difquifi- 
tiors, and in purfuing the dictates of religion. His colleagues 
. ; . mod ol ae id 
foon difcovered that common port had not beftowed fuch am- 
pie pi uifes on him withour { iauon,. They exerted their ut- 
ert cis melancholy ; and Mr. Haber, a man 
ind extenitve knowledge, was invited to Got- 
sncy of Hanover, in orde affiit him in hi 
gency oi anover, in orcer to ailit him 1n Als 


moit effort 
of great lear: 
> 





firit efiays. 

The duties in which Halter was employed at Gottingen were 
important, and his lat re unremitted, During this pe- 
riod, bis moft elaborate performances were compofed, his li- 
terary reputation was « itublithed, and his name immortalized. 

He now chote , hyfiology as the principal object of his itudies, 
It had long been deg aded by unmeaning fyttems, and clogged 
with an unintellig ble jargon of terms. Haller, however, was 
an accurate and profound natural philofopher, and he did not 
allow that he fuily comprehended every part of this extenfive 
branch of medicine, ’till he had fpeat thirty years in laborious 
refearches, and ‘ia a numerous body of memoirs had difcuffed 
very fully every queition of difficulty and importance that re- 
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lated to refpiration, the circulation of the blood, the formation 
of the bones, and generation. 

To his firft edition he gave the humble title of Effay. In 
this work he examined the opinions of every author, concerning 
phyfiology. Several he rejected, feveral he explained more 
fully, but upon ali he did not decide. 

The publication of this work forms the era of a revolution in 
anatomy. Hialler’s difciples boatted that phyfiology was no 
donger fubfervient to the wildnefs of metaphyfical notions. It 
was eftablithed by facts, and verified by experiment. 

This book was attacked by feveral authors. In all his dif. 
putes he conducted himfelf with a candour equal to his abili- 
tics. He was, however, very poignantly chagrined by Lame-~ 
trie, who jocularly formed a fyitem of materialifm upon. his dif+ 
coveries refpeciing a property in animated nature, which he 
named irritability. From his infancy his religious principles 
dad been untainted ; and he obferved, with horror, that he was 
held up tothe eyes of the world as an abetter of materialifm. 
He wrote an anfwer, to which his antagonift replied. Haller then 
prepared a long and elaborate refutation, which he was going to 

ablih when Lametrie died ; and he then difcovered that his 
delieacy had made him the dupe of irony. 





4 REMARKABLE Instance of SUICIDE, 


To the PRIN T E R. 
STR, Paris, O@ober 1, 1733. 
S UICIDE is thought to be common only in England ; but 


«J I have great reafon to believe that it is much more common 
in France. A gentleman of my acquaintance, who attends the 
Hotel- Dieu, where there are conftantly 3coo patients, aflured me 
that fcarce a day pafles over, in which he does not fee fome un- 
fortunate wretches brought to the hofpital, who had made an at- 
tempt upon their lives ; fome by fhooting, fome by hanging, 
athers by poifon, and not a few by flabbing themfelves, or cut- 
ting their throats. However, fuicide is generally attempted im 
France in moments of defpair, or in paroxyfms of love or jea- 
Joufy. I myfelf faw a woman, a few days ago, throw herfelf 
out of a window, three flories high, in the Fauxbourg St. Ho- 
nore ; ber fkul! was fractured by the fall, both arms and a leg 
were broken ; the live? long enough, and had juit voice enough 
to 
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to fay, that fhe had caught her fweetheart, who was a barber’s 
bov, in company with another woman: fhe died while fome 
charitable people were carrying her to the Hotel-Diex, There 
was, however, lately a fuicide committed from far different mo- 
tives than thofe of defpair, love, or jealoufy; for religion, 
which ought to guard mankind againft fach attempts, was what 
occafioned this melancholy affair ; or rather, it was a religious 
phrenfy, and not religion itfelf, that prompted the unfortunate 
perfon who fell a viétum to it. He was an Englifhman, and am 
officer of diftintion in the Britifh Raft-India Company’s fervioce, 
where he held the rank of major : for the fake of his family, & 
will not mention his name. For fome time he had been fab- 
jet to a kind of melancholy, which led him to feek retirement $ 
and a few days before he proceeded to carry his fatal refolation 
into execution, he was feen to pafs a great many hours in fer~ 
vent prayer ; he prayed on his knees, and frequently bowed him~ 
feli to the ground, which he kiffed moft devoutly, as if to ex- 
prefs his humility. Nothing could lefs indicate an intention of 
tuicide than this conduct ; and, therefore, the people of the 
houfe, not fufpecting that this would end in a difmal tragedy, 
were highly edified at the manner in which the major dedicated 
to devotion that time which young men, like him, (for he wasa 
young man,) fpent in idlenefs, or in vicious courfes. On the 
fatal morning that he intended fhould have been his laft, he role 
early ; and at about five o’clock his fervant, who lay in the 
next apartment, was wakened with a noife in his matter’s room : 
he ran in to fee what was the caufe of it, and, to his aftonith- 
ment, he found the major lying on the floor, weltering in biood: 
he had placed the point of the fword to the pit of his ftomach, 
and thrown himéelf upon it: the fword was fhivered in four 
pieces ; and one of them, about four inches long, remained in 
his body. As foon as he faw his fervant enter, he called to him 
to run inftantly for a piftol, with which he wanted to put an end 
to the molt excruciating pains, which were occafioned by the 
wound: the man afked if it would not be better for him to ran 
for a furgeon ? The major, after a moment’s hefitatjon, replied, 
«* Well, do what you pleafe.” 

This unfortunate gentleman was not known to any of his 
countrymen in Paris, the duke of Manchefter alone excepted, to 
whom, merely as the Britifh ambaflador, he had once paid his 
refpetts, but withoat any previous acquaintance or recommen- 
dation. The news of this melancholy affair having reached 
his grace’s ear, he immediately fent his furgeon to the major: 
the piece of the fword was extra¢ted, and every poflible afi 
tance was given to him. He bore his pains with calm refigna. 
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tion, and frequently expreffed a regret for having committed ihe 
rafh aét that had occafioned them : he faid,. however, that he 
was thoroughly convinced, that, as he fancied he had aéted from 
a divine impulfe, 
the bleffed, and that the angels would rejoice at his triumphant 
entry into paradife: thefe were nearly his own words. -He 
feemed, however, to feel much mental pain, from an opinion 
that his condué »would be condemned by mankind, and his 
memory held in execration. — He lived to fee the third day, when 
the ambaflador’s furgeon having called to fee him, he found no 
pulfe in his arm, and jot a thread of pulie towards the head, 
He then broke to his patient, in the mot judicious manner he 
was able, the difmal tidings that his diffolution mutt be near at 
The major was jurprized at the news, and feemed not 


hand. 
for the violent pains that had tortured him for the 


to believe it ; 
two preceding days had. totally fubfided; and he {gi¢ he feta 
moft {weet tranquillity of body :showever, it was the mortifica- 
tion of the parts lately affected, that had deprived them of fen- 
fibility. ‘lhe furgeon juft went out of the room, to order fome- 
thing to wet his patient’s mouth ; and when he returned, in lefs 
than three minutes, he found him fpeechlefs, and his eves fixed : 
in a little time-after he expired. The body was to have been 
opened the evening of the morning on which he died ; but fo 
careful is the police of this city, that though death was pro- 
duced by viclent means, and there was not even the fhadow of 
ground to fuppofe a poflibility of recovery, ftill the lieutenant- 
general of the police fent an order that the body fhould not be 
opened for twenty-four hours more. At the end of that time the 
operation was performed, and it was found that the {word had 
cut through an artery, and pierced the liver ; fo that the wound 
was ab Initio mortal, and it was a matter of furprize how he 
could live fo long after havine received it.- “ihe ambaflador 
took poffeiiion ot his effects, tor tue ufe of the family of the 
deceaied, and fealed up every thing with his own feal ; his 
grace behaving from the beginning in a manner that did him 
and Oo ught to en de ar him to his count trymen. He 


much honour, 
a decent manner, and the remains of 


provided for the fur al i 
this unhappy g ntl man were depofited in the fame burying 
ground Bi hal thofe of Mr. Maddifon had been iaid a few weeks 
betore.—F m the papers found in his trunks, it was eafy to fee 
that the major’s heart had been one of the very belt: his great 
object feemed to be of ule to mankind ; and at the moit un- 
fortunate, and criminal, did not efcape his attention, ¢ ant 
other papers, was found a memorial to the Com.e de Ver rgennes 

in favour of the galley flaves whom he iad feen at Maricilies 3 


God would receive him into the manfions of 
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it contained a plan by which their fufferings might be allevi- 
ated, by means that would prove highly beneficial to fociety.— 
What pity that a wrong head fhould deftroy a heart that beat 


with univerfal philanthropy ! 
A TRAVELLER. 





Tbe LIFE and LAMENTATIONS of TITLE-PAGE VAMP, 


@POOR STARVED AUTHOR, 


Toe fe FEL TGR, 


SIR, 

VERY man is eafily perfuaded into a belief that he has 

either feen or heard fomething which it might be ufeful 
for the world to know, that his experience has exceeded that of 
his neighbours, and that from a recital of the hardfhips which 
he has -fuffered, or the advantages which he has gained, others 
might learn in their turn to avoid the fame paths to evil, or to 
purfue the good by ways in which he has already fucceeded.— 
In pointing out advantages to others, he hopes ultimately to bes 
nefit himielf, and thus expeéts either reputation or a dinner, as 
want has made him hungry, or ambition infpired him with a 
thirit for pre-eminence. By which of thefe motives I am aétu- 
ated in writing, you will eafily guefs ;—~I have been too long 
the dupe of fortune, to expect any thing more from her af- 
fiftance ; and my ambition has been for fo long a time gradu- 
ally declining, that if the following lines procure me five fhil< 
lings, they will anfwer all the prefent expectations of, Sir, 

Your obedient fervant, 
TITLE-PAGE VAMP. 


«© Ah! whocan tell how hard it is to climb 
The fteep where Fame’s proud {ummit fhines afar, 
Ah ! who can tell how many a foul fublime 
Hath felt the influence of malignant ftar, 
And wag’d with fortune an eternal war ! 
Check’d by the fcoff of pride, and envy’s frown, 
And poverty’s unconquerable bar, 
In life’s low vale remote hath pin’d alone, 
Then funk into the grave unpitied and unknown.” 


«« Wits live obfcurely, men care not how, or die obfcurely, 
men care not when.” 
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AS I doubt not but, after my deceafe, there will be as many 
fheets ready to claim the honour of my birth, as there were of 
old cities in the cafe of my great predecefior, Homer, I have too 
much reipect for the world to leave that matter undecided : it 
were indeed but an aét of charity to my brethren of the quill to 
leave it in the dark, by way of legacy, as a proper fubjcCt for 
future fixpenny pamphlets, and a refpectable provifion for future 
dinners : but I have alfo jome compafiion for my own memory, 
and therefore inform the world, that I frft faw light in it in the 
= part of Newgate-ftreet, which 1s dpe std that end of it 

neareft to Cheapfide. My mother died in giving me birth. Of 
the firft years of our lives fo little can be remembered with ho- 
nour, that mankind feem univerfaily to agree to let them pats 
without that minutenefs of relation which decorates the hiftory 
of after-times. I fhould therefore have been readily excufed 
for the omiffion, had I forgot to tell the world that feven 
years of my infancy were pafled under the dirction of a nurfe 
and a governefs, without any extraordinary emanations of rea- 
fon, or any prefages of future excellence. 

My father was a bufy little man, who had raifed himfelf, as 
he frequently declared, from nothing ; and as a retrofpect of 
life afforded him a view of no brighter cays than he then en- 
joyed, he was fufficiently picehe boti with himfelf and the 
world to be nerry in it. He was in pofleffion of a reputs ble 
branch of trade, which was, perhaps, at firft raifed with lict’e 
trouble, and was fupported with little attention.—Between | is 
pleafures and his ream he found little leifure to attend to me : 
no expence, however, was fpared ; and he feemed willing, by a 
fort of profufion, to recompence his own negligence. 

At feven years old I was removed to a boardit 
neighbourhood of London. In a few years I became a tolcr- 
al le proficient in claflical pga foon after made {fo ra- 
pi id a pro ogref fs, that I was at once the pride of the mafler, and 
the envy of the fchola irs. Applaute fo liberally bettowed, heigh- 
tened my natural avidity—L read ane e ot hers played—applied 
my{clf to my ftudies with the moft perfevering ardour of atten- 
tion—and in a fhort time was well Scie wainted with every fub- 
ject of elegant and polite literature. At feventeen I had as 
much real jearni ing 2smMany men at twenty—had read the greater 












part of the beft books in our own language, and underitood 
very well the character of others. With iuch qualifications, my 
father was foon convinced that I was fit for trade, and acqui- 
efced with the wifhes of my mailer and myfelf, by fending me 
to the univeriity, which I entered at the age of eighteen. 
Senfible 
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Senfible minds are eafily elated or deprefiled—~even thofe whom 
freqaent difappointment might be fuppofed to have rendered 
callous, enter upon every new undertaking with new ardour and 
new expectations—they conceive to themielves all that can ani- 
mate induftry, or excite genius; all that can gratify ambition, 
or foothe the paflions, as lying within the reach of their endea- 
vours. When the profpeét is fo pleafing, the eye of reafon is 
foon divelted of its keennefs, and imagination is fuffered to wan- 
der alone into new regions, where every breath is pleafure, and 
every gale the zephyr of popularity. —Hope neceflarily implies 
doubt ; and where doubt is admitted, fear will gene rally enter. 
Whoever hopes to obtain any thing, feels at the fame time the 
danger of lo fing it; and his anxiety encreafes or diminthes, as 
the object of his wifhes becomes of more or lefs importance. 
By fear, therefore, we are firlt recalled from the delufions of 
fancy ; and before experience has convinced us of the folly of 
our defires, we have forefeen every difficulty, and anticipated 
difappointment. The dream, however, is ftill indulged ; and 
though all admit the uncertainty of fuccefs, few are deterre 
from “endeavouring to attain it ; for the greatett part of man- 
kind ruth forward into adventure, not becaufe they have forti- 
tude to furmount difficulty, but becaute for a time td hope to 
avoid it; and thus, without difmay, follow each other into the 
arms of deftruction, in the vain hope that they fhall wr shoe dan- 
gers which others have encountered, and overcome difiiculties 
under which others have de{paired. 

With a mind thus agitated between hope and fear, I entered 
the univerfity.—Cato’s foliloquy recurred to my memory 


? 








The wide, the unbounded profped, Fe. Ge. 
Applaufe, I conceived, could net long be withheld from me- 
rit, and I expefted every day to be dittinguifhed by honours ; 
which, as they had been long contemplated, | pu Ry irned tu 
coniider without emction. Sothe time, however, p 1, before 


» 
my name was perfectly known to all the members of my own 
college : no enquiries had been made, either as to my chara¢ler 


or qualifications ; and I was fuffered to live undifturbedly, with- 
out any intrufions from refpeétful curiofity, or any vilics but 
from rioters and loungers.— To thefe, as they neither gratified 
my vanity, nor afforded i nprovement, I gave no encoura; 





ment; and aft er havine been difturbed by a few nocturnal fal- 
Jies, they quietly abandoned me to my fate, with t 1" r 
of a ftupid fellow, vho had no tafe for life, and na 4 
amufements.—_f Tithe iad no opportunity of diff x my 
qualifications ; I therefore checked my impatience, by t~ 
1 ) i ) 
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ing that no merit could be known ’till it had been tried ; and 
that to hope for reward, where no proofs had been given that it 
was deferved, was to expect an harveit without the trouble of cul- 
tivation. Occafions, I believed, mutt foon prefent themielves, 
in which my learning or genius would find {ufficient means of 
exerting themfelves, and I refolved to wait patiently the events 
of time and chance, ’till fa-cefs fhould crown my hopes, or expe 
rience fhew that they had been ill-founded. My exercifes, as iar 
as they were known, were received with applaufe ; which, how- 
ever, affordeu my vanity no gratification, becauie it was equally 
the lot of many others; and I now, for the firit time, difco- 
vered that I was bat one of a large number who were all en- 
gaged in the fame purfuit, with the fame expectations of fuc- 
cets, and the fame pretenfions to diftin&tion. Reputation, there- 
fore, if acquired at all, could only be obtained by long labour, 
and patient application—by labour of which I was already 
weary—and application which might perhaps be exerted in 
vain, Thus ended the firit year, in which I loft the viva- 
city of hope, the ardour of diligence, and the confidence of fu- 
criority, tall then uncontefted. 


[To be continued] 








ANECDOTES of the ceteprated BARCLAYS, of Uriz, 


in SCOTLAND. 


Mile north of Stonhaven lies Urie, the feat of Robert 
Barclay, Efq; great grandfoa of the famous apologitt, 
and the firft and moft difinguifhea improver in the country. 
David Barclay, of Mathers, the apologift’s father, ferved as a 
colonel under the great Guftavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, 
and when the troubi!es broke out in Charles the Firft’s time, did 
not remain neuter. In that flu€tuating period he became a 
quaker, and, when he retired to live upon his eftate, withed to 
improve his perfonal farm. But as he knew nothing of agri- 
culture, he was obliged to truit all to his fervants. Having dif- 
covered that he had an unfkilful ploughman, he was at much 
pains to recommend better methods of plowing, from what he 
hau obierved among his neighbours ; but the feilow was obiti- 
nate, and would go on in hisown way. “ Thou knoweii, 
friend, (faid Mr, Barclay,) that I feed and pay thee to do : 
wor! in a proper manner ; but thou art wife in thine owneyes, 
and regardcit not the admonitions of thy employer. I have hi- 
therto fpoken to thee in a ttile thou underflandeit not, for verily 
thou 
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thou art of a perverfe fpirit: I wifh to correé& thy errors, for 
my own fake and for thine, and therefore thus tell thee (coming 
over his head with a blow which brought him to the ground) 
that I am thy matter, and will be obeyed !”—Though the wea- 

n was carnal, this was the demonftration of power, and had 
the defired effeét: the ploughman became traétable, and quiet 
as a lamb. 

Of however little value we may think the property of a few 
hundred yards of a barren mountain, in former ages great dif- 
putes have arifen, and much blood has been fhed, in regard to the 
march-line of the different heritors, which is commonly marked 
out by cairns, or large flones, the bearings of which are marked 
down in writing, and, in cafe of encroachments, the ground is 
perambulated by the oldeit people in the neighbourhood. A 
difference of this kind arofe between colonel Barclay and a 
neighbour of his, who had built a fheeling beyond his march, 
A theeling isa temporary hut, for thofe who attend cattle in the 
fummer time. Mr. Barclay fenc the gentleman notice to re- 
move the hut, fignifying, if he did not, he would come and 
throw itdown. No regard was paid to the meffage: on which 
the colonel called together a few of his tenants, and went to the 
fpot. The other gentleman had heard of his intention, and 
came alfo, ready prepared to oppote force to force. When the 
belligerent powers, at the head of their refpecive corps, armed 
with fpades, pitch-forks, {words, and ruily mufkets, had got 
within the precinéts of death, a halt was com: l 





icd on both 
fides ; when the chiefs adv ancing between the front l1aes, with a 
fullen filence faluted each other. ‘* Friend, (fai Mr. Barelay,) 
1 have long ago renounced the wrathfal people, and with not to 
quarrel with any body; but if thou hafta right to build within 
the march-line between us here, it is but extenuing that right 
to build within my arable fielas, which are aifo unenclofed. Let 
our people ftand by, while thou and I throw down this hut, in- 
juricus to my property, and of no confequence to thee.” The 
other affirmed he hada right to build the hut where it flood, that 
his neigibour’s claim to the ground was very unjutt and ill- 
founded, and that he would be the death of the firft man 
who thould dare to touch it. ** Friend, (faid the coionel,) the 
time was when thou would not have dared to {peak to me in 
this tile ; but though Iam only the withered remains of what 
] once was, thou haaft better not ftir up the old man within me ; 
if thou doft, he will foon be too mach for thee. Be thy threats 
unto thyfelf ; 1 fhali throw down the firit tone, and do you, my 
people, level this unjuft encroachment of my neighbour.” The 
hut 
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hut was thrown down without the leaft oppofition, and both par- 
ties returned in peace to their sefpective places of abode. 

Wich whatever wild freaks the feet may have been charged, 
when it firlt {prung up, and whatever grounds their condu& may 

ave given for the charge, it appears that when colonel Barclay 
embraced quakeriim, he did it in the fimplicity of his heart, 
and from a real regard to religion. The great figure which his 
fon made, as a polemic writer, and the irreproachable character 
which he uniformly fupported through a long life, reflect ho- 
nour upon the memory of his father, and demonttratively prove 
that he muft have had an excellent education. That the quakers 
have fo long fuck together, and given to the world an edify- 
ing example of brotherly affection, muft, in a high degree, be 
the refult of his excellent apology for their principles. If he 
had never writ a line, but the dedication of that work to king 
Charles the Second, the memory of the author would have been 
dear to every good man. He does not weakly and ridiculoufly 
endeavour to profelyte the king to quakerifm ; but, reafoning 
wpon the great and univerfally acknowledged principles of mo- 
rality, in the moft dutiful and affectionate manner, lays his duty 
before him asa man, anda king. ‘There is a fimplicity, yet a 
force and emphafis in the ftile of this dedication, which has 
rarely been equalled, and never will be exceeded, in the Englith 
language. A quarto edition of this work, on a fine paper, did 
honour to the prefs of the late Mr. Bafkerville, of Manchetter. 








StncuLtar Account of Mr. ROBERT GORDON, who 
founded an Ho/pital at Aberdeen, in Scotland. 


HE founder of this hofpital was a man of parts, family, 
and education, and is faid to have had a patrimony of 
twenty thoufand marks, (eleven hundred and cleven pounds two 
fhillings and two pence two-thirds fterling.) In his younger 
days he vifited feveral pzrts of Europe, in company witha 
friend ; when, it is fuppofed, he fpent moft of his fortune. 
This is the more probable, as he then feems to have had a 
genteel tafte, which appeared from a good collection of coins 
and medals found by himat his death, After his return to Scot- 
land, he never was concerned in trade, and therefore muft have 
amaffed the large fum he left by hard living, and the accumula- 
tion of intereft. 
One would bluth to repeat fome ftories told of his fordid eco- 
nomy, after he had entirely fet his heart upon dying rich. He 
lived 
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lived and died a batchelor, never kept houfe, and but a very or+ 
dinary apartment, Fire is not a cheap article at Aberdeen; 
but had it been ten times dearer, it would have made no mate- 
rial odds to Mr. Gordon, who pofleffed the happy fecret of ex- 
tracting the virtue of coal, without confuming it: he hada baf- 
ket, with a breaft-rope fixed to it, into which he put a large 
piece, and carried it up and down the room, "till he grew fuffici- 
ently warm. He afed very fparingly the moft ordinary neceffa- 
ries of life: loaves made of oatmeal, with a little fkimmed 
milk, were his common fare ; or, when he would regale him- 
felf, a little poor cheefe and butter, ‘The offals of the butcher- 
market were a luxury, in which he did not chufe to indulge 
himfelf. 

It may be doubted, however, whether this philofophic way of 
living was entirely agreeable to him, further than as a neceffary 
mean to the great end he had in view ; for no man enjoyed the 
good things of life with a higher relifh, when furnifhed at the 
expence of others. This was often the cafe, as he was a fen- 
fible converfable man, and had a numerous acquaintance ; per= 
haps not the feldomer, that be was known to be rich. It was 
thought, that, for many years before his death, his perfonal ex- 
pence, room rent included, did not excced five pounds fterling 
annually. 

He had a fifter, married to a very refpe@able gentleman in a 
neighbouring county, who had a numerous family, and whofe 
fortune was not equal to his merit. It was the with of every 
body, that this worthy family might not be overlooked in their 
relation’s fettlement ; but private connections were no objects to 
him. While he one day converfed with the provoit of Aber- 
deen on the fubje& of his intended fettlement, the provoit mo- 
deftly infinuated, that however commendable fuch inftitutions 
were, yet near and refpectabie connections merited fome notice. 
The gentleman’s humanity was {peedily checked, by a fhort, 
but fevere rebuke, to the following effect : ** What have I to 
expect, Sir, when you, who are at the head of the town of 
Aberdeen’s affairs, plead againit a (cttlement, from which your 
citizens are to derive fo great benefit ?” 

Cautious as Mr. Gordon was, he met with feveral loffes in 
his money tranfactions ; and though one would have little ex. 
pected it, he was always the firft to accept the offered compofi- 
tion of a bad debt. No doubt he had obferved, that, in fuch 
cafes, the firtt offers are generally the beit that can be made of 
a bad fubject. Soon after he had figned the appendix to his 
fettlement, he dined with a friend, and next day was f{eizeed 
with afever, of which he died. His nephew, a fon of the gen- 

tleman 
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tleman above referred to, then apprentice to a phyfician in 
town, was called by the magiftrates to let blood of his uncle, 
and attend him. This furnifhed them with a handfome oppor- 
tunity of making him a prefent, and I have been told it was no 
lefs than five hundred pounds ferlinz. 

The magiftrates gave their benefaétor a princely burial : he 

ay be faid to have been buried with militar’ honours, for a 
great many cannon were ftationed upon the eminences about 
town ; and while all the bells tolled, minute-guns were fired 
during the folemnity. The expence certainly was great, but it 
was out of time for Mr. Gordon to object to it, 





Some Account of Ma. AUSTIN THOMAS, at prefent refiding 
at Florence, 


HILIP THOMAS, the father of Auftin, was a merchant 

in London for forty years, and acquired above 150,c00l. 
with an unblemifhed reputation. He was frugal himfelf, but 
indulgent in the expences of his favourite fon. He fent him to 
the univerfity, and ordered him, as to income, to draw for what 
he wanted. This was his ruin: he got into fuch a diffipated 
line of life, as to {pend 6000!. in four years His father then 
fent him abroad, under the conduct of a tutor of prudence. He 
had not been abfent three years, before the death of his father 
called him home to the poffeffion of his great fortune. His 
greateft expence at this period was women, and _ his particular 
inclination led him to very iall ones. A tall handfome woman 
might command his purfe. He went to Conflantinople to in- 
dulge this appetite, and the tour out and home, after no other 
obje&t, coft him near 30,0001. One female giant, whom he 
met with at Smyrna, coft him little lefs than ten thoufand 
pounds. Upon his return to England, architecture and vertu 
feized him, which, in about ten years, nearly ruined him. Out 
of the wreck of his fortune he collected enough to fupport him 
on another tour, in which he became acquainted with Rouffeau, 
who advifed him, forefeeing his utter ruin, to learn fome art or 
trade, by which he might at leait get bread. He took his ad- 
vice, by refuming the practice of painting, in which he had 
made fome pregrefs when at Cambridge, Sc. The advice was 
of ufe, for he found himfelf very foon deftitute, and has from 
that time lived in Florence, very meanly, on the produce of an 
indifferent pencil. 
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Inflances of the Exertion of defpotic Power in France. 


HE bleffings of liberty, as felt in England, may be beft 

conceived from the following account, never before pub- 
lithed. of certain perfons, among innumerable others, who were 
releafed from the Baftille and other prifons of flate in France, 
on the acceffion of Lewis XVI. 

I, Arnold da Pleffis had been in prifon 22 years, for infert- 
ing in’a periodical paper a ludicrous poem on one of the king’s 
miftrefes, not in France, but in Switzerland. t 

II. Du Thoyer, a feigneur of Languedoc, poffeffed of a large 
eftate, and living upon it in plenty and elegance, was fuddenly 
arrefted in the midft of his family, andcarried of. His crimé 
was, not paying attention enough to the fuite of the governor of 
the province, on fome public occafion, in the ftreetsof Thou- 
Joufe. He Jay 15 years in prifon, forgotten by fome, and fupe 
pofed dead by others, 

III. Reginald Villares !ay 34 yearsin the Baftille, and when 
he came out, though his memory was not at all impaired, could 
never guefs or divine for what, or by whom, he had been ims 
prifoned. 

IV. Simon de Stallenees was an officer of great courage and 
honour in a French regiment, to whom the colonel, a duke and 
peer, propofing fome unworthy action,he turned on the heel,and 
anfwered him only with filence. The offended duke got an 
order for his imprifonment, as an enemy of the {tate, and he lay 
14 years in the Battille. 

V. Du Tott gave a vote in the ftates of Bretagtie which of- 
fended the governor of the province; he was ordered to make 
an apology, but refufed ; for which he lay 42 years in an old 
damp ca#le near Poitiers, having entirely lofl the ufe of his 
limbs by rheumatic pains. 

VI. Stephen d’Arnottee was in the Baftille for an unknown 
crime ; an Order came to execute him privately in prifon; it 
was attempted by poifon ; he went through incredible agonies, 
and at length efcaped death through the pity of a gaoler; he 

came out at the end of 22 years imprifonment. 





A MEDICAL ANECDOTE. 


Foreign phyfician (not an hundred miles from Huntingdon) 
was lately applied to for his advice, by a poor woman 
whofe child was very ill of a complaint in its bowels, The doc. 
tor, aiter taking the complaint into confideration, ordered her to 
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go home and get three puppies (meaning poppies) and to cut off 
their heads; thefe were to be boiled in water and ftrained, and 
the child was to take a table ipoonful of the liquor. The wo- 
man went home, and told her hufband about the puppies, &c. 
when he obferved that it was as odd a remedy as he ever heard 
of in his life ; but as the doctor was noted for his fkill, he was 
determined to try it. He inftantly recollected that a neigh- 
bour’s bitch had lately pupped, and he applied and got the pup- 
pies, chopped off their heads, and his wife configned them toa 
kettle upon the fire. When they were boiled the proper time, 
the woman poured off the liqeor, and gave the child a fpconful 
of it, which operated at both doors, and the child became very 
illindeed. The woman returned to the doétor in tears, faying, 
her child had taken the drink, and that fhe feared it would never 
recover. ‘* Good woman (replied the doctor), you have not 
made the liquor ftrong enough; you mutt go home and get 
fwo more puppies, and add them to the others.”—** Lord, iir, 
(faid the woman), I don’t know how to get any more puppies ; 
befides (continued fhe), they made fuch a /gualling.”—** Vat 
(replied the doctor hattily), /gualliag! /qualling! you have 
furely made fome miftake: me do not mean de puppies of de 
bitch; no, me mean de puppies of de field 1" —Rijum teneatis ? 





Aa: - 4.3.3.4. DO 5 me 


Gentleman that had fometime paid his addreffes to a young 
lady, having occafian to go into the country, called at he: 

houfe to take his leave, but was furprized to hear fhe was not 
up, and accordingly told the maid that he was forry her young 
miltrefs indulged herfelf fo much in the arms of Morpheus, 
The maid faid fhe probably might forget Mr. Morpheus’s name, 
and therefore hoped he would be kind enough to write down 


gul’s regueft, wrote the 
meflage down, which the faithfully gave her miftnds. The 
young lady on reading the note turned pale, calling her lover a 
cruel jealous man, to fufpect that fhe had an intrigue with aay 
perfon, and much more with Mr. Morpheus, a man fhe never 
faw or heard of in her life. The moment breakfaft was over, 
fhe pofted to a female confidante, and fhewed her the note, de- 
claring that for fuch ungenerous fufpicions fhe was determined 
hever more to fpeak to her lover again. Her friend being bet- 
terread, explained the matter, telling her that Morpheus was 
hat her lover meant was tochide her 
for 
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for flambering fo long. Mifs faw ber error, blofhed for herig- 
norance, and the next morning things were amicably fettled. 





ANECDOTES ¢ PETER th GREAT. 


HE Czar, during his refidence at Paris, was treated with 
all the refpect which fo eminent a perfonage deferved. 
He vifited moft of the manufadtories ; and if he expreifed his 
approbation of any piece of workmanthip, he was certain of hav- 
ing it fent him next day, fo proud were the French of the come 
pany of a man who had travelled into Holland, Great Britain, 
and France, in orderto improve himfelf, and to form a plan for 
regulating his extenfive empire, by altering the ferocious difpo- 
fitions of his fubjeéts. Amongft the reft of the curiofities, be 
went to fee the royal collection of medals, and the minters truck 
medals of every kind betore him, and prefeated them to their 
royal vifitor. When he was exprefling his aftonifhment, they 
purpofely let one fal! at his feet, and allowed himfelf io pick it 
up; but his furprize was confiderably heightened -when he 
found his own image elegantly engraved, and on the other fame, 
with this infcription—Vires acquirit eundo, which was at once a 
judicious and flattering compliment to a King who had made the 
beft ufe of his travels. 

One day Peter went to fee the tomb of the cardinal de Rich- 
lieu. As foon as he faw the ftatue of that great Minifter, he 
difcovered one of thofe violent tranfports, and exprefled one of 
thofe noble fentiments, which none but great fouls are capable 
of feeling. He mounted the tomb, and embracing the ftatue, 
** Great ftatefman (faid he), why was you not born in my time ? 
I would have given you one half of my empire to have taught 
me how to have governed the other.”—A gentleman pofletiiag 
lefs enthufiafm than the czar, upon hearing the explanatioa of 
thefe words, which were fpoken in the Ruthian language, ob- 
ferved, that if he had given him one half of it, he would not 
have been long able to preferve the other. 





Anfwer, by W. Kite, of Stockland, to C. Trefamble’s Quef- 
tion, injeried June 2. 


CoNSTRUCTION. 
RAW with any convenient length the occult line NS 


north and fouth, and let a point near its middie repre= 


3 O 2 fent 
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fent the oi A; then atan Z of 33° 45’, and with an 
exten’ of 160 miles, fet off AB's S E. by S lineat an Z 
of 22° 30’, and with the fame extent draw AC a N.N.E. 
line, and alfo with the like extent draw AD nerpendicular 
to AC a W.N.W line; then draw DB, BC, and CD, 
and the diagram is performed. 


CALCULATION 

In theequicrural A ABC we have the Z BAC = 123° 
45°. and confequently the 2 2 C acd B= 28° 7’ go” each, 
and either of the equal tides AB, AC, to fin. -the fide 
CB, or the diftance of the thip B from C, thus: As fine 
ZC 28° >’ .o” : AB 160 miles :: fine comp. of ZBAC 
50°15’: the diftance of the fhips Band C from each 
other = 282.2 miles. 

By the fame method of working, I find the diftance 
of sh e fhips Band D from cach other = 300.8 miles, 
and the fhi;s D and C=226.3 miles. Now, the bearing 
of the refpe@uve fhips trom each other from the above data 
is eafily tound to be as follows, viz. B and C from each 
other N. by W, andS.by k. Cand D W.S.W. and 
&.N.E and Dand B S.E. half t.and N.W. half W. 


§*§ We have received the like anfwer from J. Hanna- 
ford, of Afhburton. 





Anfwer, ly Taffo, of Briftel. to M Nofworthy’s Queftion, 
inferted Fune g. 

UT a=1036.87, b=692.302128, andz*=y; then 

the propofed equations ftand thus: 2x4+2z=,, 324+ 

2x=b. Now fubtras ting twice the firft from three tines 

the laft of thefe equations, there refults gz*—4z—=3b—2a 

= 3.166384, folved z= 26157; confequently y= .084:88 
and x=345.44895. 





Anfuer, by a Confiant Reader, to Tycho’s Rebus,inferted Sept. 22. 


OUNG man, I'm neither learn’d nor fage, 
Yet find that SEVENTEEN is your age. 
“6° We 
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*5* We have received the like anfwer from J. Browning, of 
Bickincton; G. Bulven, of Caftie-Cary ; Taflo, of Cerne ; and 
? 
J. S. of Shepton-Mallet. 





4 QUESTION, 4y F. Quant, of Hinton St. George. 


A Famous een’ral having ferv’d ats kine, 
always from the wars did vict’ry bring, 
“rvice, with a pleafanc fmile, 
g ove farthing for each file, 
in a file, which : could then 


y of one hendred men. 
nfid’ring his brave actions paft, 
And feeming modeity of his requef, 

Gave his confenr,— lo what will itamount 

Ja tterling money? Take your pen and count, 


aa 
DOL 





N. B. The above queftion was taken from the Ladies Diary 
for the year f° 415 aad as it was putinto my hands for a folu- 
tion, [thought proper to giveit a place in this ufefui repofitory, 
that aconfittent anfwer migit be obtained, which is requelted, 





Famous GRECIANS enrgmatically exprefid, by Taff, of 
BLriftol, 


WO-NINTHS of a Brazil animal, the third perfon fin- 
gular of to be, half of to cultivate, and half of to 
difcover. 
z. A thir.of an ornament for the neck, and two-fifths of a 
plant with a bulbous root. 
falf a wild beaft, three-tenths of cruel, and three-eighths 
of to lefien or detract. 
4. Ihree-fevenths of anumber, one-fourth of a colour, two- 
fifths of ikilful, and one-fourth of to value. 


s. Half of to quote, and three-fevenths of a thifting trade- 


nied. 
6 Five-twelfths of g-ammatical, one-third of a fpice, and 
three-fevenths of a fovereign. 
7. Half a fubje&, a din inefs, two-fevenths of a figure in geo- 
meiry, and halt a tafk. 
8. A fpace of time, half of mute, and three-fevenths of rigid. 
g. An epoch, changing a letter, four-tenths of the a& of lef- 
fening, one fourth of a number, and three fevent bs of a coward. 


POETRY. 
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Lamentation of a Country Girl, Dairy-Maid in a Family mear 
Chippenbam, over ber Lover, the noted Peare, who was bung 
in Chains for robbing the Mail. So deeply rooted is ber Affec- 
tion for him, that fhe gocs Morning and Night to foed ber 4 ears 
on the Spot where the Gibbet was erected. 


LAS! that e’er thefe eyes fhould fee 
That much-lov’d form, fo ftrait and fair, 
Swing lifelefs on the fatal tree, 
Sport of the fun and blafting air. 


How oft thofe iron-mantled arms 
Around my throbbing waift have clung! 
How proud I’ve view’d thofe manly charms, 
And drank {weet poifon from that tongue ! 








Whene’er of love and truth it fpoke, 
And blam’d the faithlefs thepherd’s vows, 
How kind he’d bear the weighty yoke, 
Attend my fheep, and bring the cows! 


But, oh! how hard the fate of love! 
Though maids are fond, and lovers fue ; 
More biefs’d the tenants of the grove, 
Whote means are great, and wants are few. 


But ere our bridal knot is ty’d, 
However virtuous, kind, and good, 

We find all hopes of blifs deny’d, 
?Till earn’d by wretched fervitude. 


Relentlefs minifters of death! 
Why took ye thus his precious life? 
Why 
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Why ftopp’d fo foon his balmy breath, 
And made a widow ere a wife! 


No fanguinary arm he rais’d 
Againft a friend’s or neighbour’s blood ; 
For gen’roas atts. his name was prais’d ; 
His heart was form’d for gratitude. 


For me he dar’d the dangerous road, 
My days with goodlier fare to ble({s ; 

He took but from the mifer’s hoard, 
From them whofe ftations needed leds. 


At grey-clad morn, and dufky eve, 
Thy faithful Mary will be here, 
To give thee all her heart can give— 
The deep-felt tribute of a tear. 


But, oh ! fond memory !—no more 
Paint in my mind our happier ftate ; 
For me be watting grief in ftore, 
*Till funk to reft beneath its weight. 





Imitation of the Fourth Ode of the Second Book of Horace. 
** Ne fit ancillz tibi amor pudori.” 


4ddreffed to Dr. Andrews, late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
By Lord Townfbend, 


LUSH not, dear Andrews, nor difclaim 
A paffion for that matchiefs dame, 

Who kindles in al! hearts a fame, 

By beauty’s magic force : 
W hat though o’er Dolly’s lovely head 
Summers twice ten are {carcely fled, 
Is it on that account decreed 

She mutt refufe of courfe? 


M:ltown, coeval with thy fire, 
Durit to a blooming maid afpire, 
And tele, or feign’d a lover’s fire, 
At ieventy-three and more : 
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Bligh, who in Churthill’s-hattles bled, 

Took a young virgin to his bed, 

Nor horrid dreams difturb’d his head, 
Though tottering at fourfcore. 


Intrepid Lucas, lame and old, 
Bereft of eye-ficht, health, and gold, 
Toa green girl his paffien told, 

And clafp’d the vouthful bride: 
Then, pr’ythee, quit this face of care ; 
Let not your look prefage defpair ; 

Be jovial, brifk, and debonaire, 

My life you’re not deny’d. 


Nor think, my friend, becaufe I praife 
Her breafts, that gently fall and rife, 
Her auburn hair, her radiant eyes, 
T envy your efpoufals : 
No rival paffion fires my breaft, 
Long fince from amorous pains at reft ; 
Nay, more :—to prove what I’ve profefs’d, 
Pll carry your propofals. 





a~-4,—_—§--—_ GG... Y. 
Written by Mr. Mason, on the Death of bis Wife, who died 
whil? drinking a Glafs of Water at Briftol Wells. 


AKE, holy earth, all that my foul holds dear ; 
Take that beft gift which heaven {fo lately gave ; 
To Briftol’s fount I bore with trembling care 
Her faded form; fhe bow’d to tafte the wave, 


And died.—Does youth, does beauty read the line ? 
Does fympathetic fears their breaft alarm ? 

Speak, dear Maria, breathe a ftrain divine ; 
E’en from the grave thou fhalt have power to charm. 


Bid them be chafte, be innocent, like thee ; 
Bid them in duty’s fphere as meekly move ; 
And if fo fair, from vanity fo free, 
So firm in friendfhip, and fo fond in love ; 


Tell them, though ’tis an awful thing to dic, 

(’T was e’en to thee!) yet the dread path once trod, 
Heav’n lifts its everlafling portals high, 

And bids the pure in heart behold their God. 


Re 








